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acceptable enough, but there must have been more in it than
meets the eye, judging by the resentment it aroused in the army.
Lambert told Ludlow that, though there was no security by
the act to indemnify soldiers for what they had done, parlia-
ment had taken care to make them liable to be called in ques-
tion for whatever they had received. In fact the general said
that the bill signified nothing and left soldiers still at mercy.
Hesilrige, who had joined the other two, argued: 'You are only
at the mercy of the parliament, who are your good friends5.
'I know not', countered Lambert, cwhy they should not be at
our mercy as well as we at theirs'.1 Thus the summer passed
in a kind of sullen truce. Parliament complacently went its way
as if it really represented the people, in whose name it professed
to act, and as if it owed the army no special consideration.
The army watched the Rump with hostile eyes, willing to
wound but afraid to strike. They were certainly not restrained
from interfering by any conviction that soldiers ought to obey
without question the civil power. Probably they kept quiet
only because their leaders had no substitute for the Rump and
because the army was divided against itself. The rank and file
were already beginning to look askance at the grandees and
were by no means certain to submit to orders dictated by the
selfish ambitions of their commanders. Just at this moment
there was urgent need for unity, as well as an opportunity for
closing up the ranks and forgetting the past.
The royalists, who had been getting more and more excited
since the death of Oliver Cromwell and especially since the
abdication of his son, were now determined to appeal again to
arms. The management of their forces had recently been en-
trusted to six new commissioners, who scoffed at the prudent
warnings of their predecessors. Risings were arranged in dif-
ferent parts of the country, in the hope of paralysing the army
by distracting its attention hither and yon. On this occasion
the old cavaliers were joined by presbyterians, but, whereas the
former openly proclaimed Charles II, the latter merely declared
for a free parliament and felt that the precipitate loyalty of
their allies had ruined their chances of success. There was the
possibility, too, that powerful assistance would be available
from the sea. The French commander, Turenne, promised
James, duke of York, 2,000 soldiers and arms for twice as many
1 Ludlow Memoirs> ii. 100.